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The wax, the wick and the flame of the Mass Candle, 
symbolizing the Body, Soul and Divinity of Christ, 


should be of appropriate fineness. It is fitting that 

each of the three parts of this triune symbol be 

kept in perfect balance—each a complement of the 

other. As the preferred candle for Liturgical use, 

Will & Baumer offers the Purissima Brand 

Mass Candle—painstakingly fashioned from 

100% pure beeswax. 
Each Will § Baumer Mass Candle is clearly 
stamped and cerlified as to Beeswax content: 
Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswax 


Missa Brand, 6624% pure beeswax 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswax 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Correspondence 





Theology for All 


Eprror: One of the noted books of its day 
was Adolf von Harnack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums. . . . It was Englished in 
1900 under the title, What Is Christianity? 
I imitated the title when I published my 
book, What Is Catholicity? But I am not 
the author of What Is Christianity? as 
Father Elmer O’Brien, S.J., in his AMERICA 
article “Theology: No Pastime” (Am. 6/8) 
says I am. 

Now, were I to be so merciless to Father 
O’Brien as he is merciless to the compilers, 
translators and authors he criticizes in that 
atticle, I might carry on something like 
this: 

“Now, as the veriest tyro in religious 
history knows, Harnack, not Hallett, wrote 
What Is Christianity? Let Father O’Brien 
note, and be chastened.” And so on. 

I was chastened in regard to the pit- 
falls of theological Latin long before I 
heard of Father O’Brien. I have not trans- 
lated reams on reams of Aquinas, Tanque- 
rey, Herve, Arregui, Pruemmer, Sabetti- 
Barrett, Noldin, Hugon, et al., only to have 
my head swelled. I too have noted blund- 
ers, I will not say in my rendering of the 
trickier phrases, but in turning sentences 
one might think within the capacity of a 
third-year Latin student. I have never yet 
translated parvitas materiae as “scarcity of 
material,” but I have made mistakes enough 
to realize that one who makes them is not 
necessarily ignorant of theology, that he 
may suffer from nothing more than one of 
the occasional mental cross-ups that made 
Father O’Brien have me the author of 
Harnack’s brilliant heretical work. 


Too Lofty Ideal? 


Nobody is ever going to turn out a per- 
fect translation. If Monsignor Knox, for in- 
stance, had waited until all competent 
Scripture scholars were agreed as to his 
rendering of several noted Old Testament 
words, we should be waiting yet for the 
Knox Bible. Translations of Latin theolog- 
ical works will continue to be made, and 
original theological works will be published 
in English, mistakes and all. Bishops will 
continue to give their Imprimaturs to these 
books. 

Father O’Brien talks of “amateur theolo- 
gians.” The word “amateur,” save in sports 
and hobbies, always has a pejorative sense. 
It means somebody less than a charlatan, 
but pretty much of a conceited ass. All of 
us have an instinctive dislike for anyone 
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who invades what we like to think of as 
our chosen field. It is said that the slaves 
on the Virginia farm where McCormick’s 
first reaper was tested and found wanting 
turned handsprings with delight at its 
failure. I myself find myself resenting it 
when America’s editors discourse on politi- 
cal subjects, though my reason tells me that 
they have as much right to do so as have 
I. I think that, along with much laudable 
concern for correct theological writing, 
Father O’Brien is resentful at the thought 
that poachers are abroad on his private 
preserves. 

This is a natural, but unreasonable, feel- 
ing, for theology is a field wide enough 
for all, for the instructed layman as well as 
for the Jesuit professional. And speaking 
of the professionals, who was the better 
theologian, Dr. Luther or the lawyer- 
turned-theologian, Sir Thomas More, who 
answered Luther, Tyndale and_ others 
whom Father O’Brien would probably term 
“professionals”? The King-turned-theolo- 
gian, Henry VIII, answered Dr. Luther 
well enough to receive from Leo X the 
title Defensor fidei, and Father O’Brien 
would hardly say that the King went later 
astray precisely because he was an amateur 
theologian. In Denzinger, how many au- 
thors of condemned propositions would 
Father O’Brien call “amateur?” 


Preparing the Theologian 


Father O’Brien mentions a few things 
that impress him about my book, and ex- 
presses his contempt for them, which is 
his right. He also mentions something about 
me personally, which it is not his right to 
do—not until he knows me better than he 
does. He implies that I have “a total lack 
of theological training.” 

No publishing house in the world spends 
a tithe of the time and money on the 
training of its employees that the Register 
does. Its unique College of Journalism re- 
quires three courses in theology—in moral 
and dogmatic theology and in Scripture. 
These classes have been going on every 
week every year (save during the summer ) 
since 1941, and long must an associate 
editor attend them before he is released 
from them. The theology courses are taught 
by professors from St. Thomas’ Seminary. 

I do not hesitate to refer to our seasoned 
editors as theologians—not in the sense 
Father O’Brien has in mind, perhaps, but 
at least in the sense of St. Thomas More. 
Linus Riordan, for example, the editor of 
our “Questions and Answers” column, is 


a theologian who is not an “amateur.” He 
can answer question after question on dog- 
matic theology by the application of sound 
theological principles to the data of revela- 
tion. He knows enough to know when he 
does not know and to consult, with intel- 
ligence and discernment, recognized theo- 
logical authorities to resolve his doubt. 
That is what I call a theologian, whatever 
Father O’Brien may think. 

Father Robert E. Kekeisen is a master or 
moral theology, who might teach with 
credit in any seminary. Monsignor Matthew 
Smith has been wooing the Queen of the 
Sciences for more than 40 years, from the 
days when he used to return from his 
editor’s office to the seminary and trans- 
late tracts of the Summa. He writes more 
theology than, I dare say, any other theo- 
logian in the world. It is theology acces- 
sible to Everyman but it is not shallow 
or watered-down theology. 

Theology is a vast science, and so noted 
a moral theologian as Francisco de Vittoria 
told his students that he did not think that 
at the end of his life he would have the 
feeling of having crossed its portals. But 
why mystify the subject; why make it the 
private hunting ground of S.T.D.’s? A 
lay Catholic college instructor wrote me 
three pages of what I considered irrelevant 
or at least hypercritical objections to my 
book. He reminded me that he was a Ph.D. 
I felt like answering him: For Ph.D.’s I 
have a proper respect, but why should I 
be overawed by an academic title? I have 
my own garden to hoe. 

And so, if Father O’Brien has reminded 
me and others (as he has) of what we 
need to know and to be careful of, I hope 
it will not seem to him presumptuous in 
me to remind him that he might not see 
the whole picture either. We all admire 
the German scholar who was working on 
a recension of Homer in 1806, and was 
still working on it in 1870, but does not 
the real Homer appear better in that poem 
of Greekless, shortlived Keats, who made 


that little slip about “stout Cortez”? 


Paut H. HALLETT 

Associate Editor 

The Register 
Denver, Colo. 


Eprror: I should like to point out a glaring 
inaccuracy in Father O’Brien’s criticism of 
Paul Hallett (“Theology: No Pastime,” 
Am. 6/8). Violating his own ax-grinding 
theme of “Don’t write about things of 
which you know little or nothing,” he says 
Mr. Hallett has “a total lack of theological 
training,” and implies that Mr. Hallett is 
without “the highly specialized skills—his- 
torical, linguistic, speculative” needed in a 
professional theologian. Therefore, “let him 
(Mr. H.) note that. And be chastened.” 
(Continued on next page ) 
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Dear Reader of AMERICA: 


All editors, I would guess, spend a lot of time evenings and 
over weekends talking about their readers. Their talk is an at- 
tempt to probe such insoluble problems as these: What is the 
characteristic mark of our average reader? How would we 
pick him or her out of a crowd? How can we get him to tell 
us what he likes about our paper and what he doesn’t like? 

That last set of questions is a real poser—unless editors 
have funds enough to set afoot the big-time sort of project 
the Saturday Evening Post recently used to study the reading 
and buying habits of its “Influentials.” 

Here at AMERICA we would fearlessly pit our “Influentials” 
against anybody else’s. However, it’s always good to have evi- 
dence. That is why we have a Reader Survey in progress 
right now. We feel it is a fine questionnaire, one with all the 
right check-offs and plenty of space in the margins for readers 
to tell us what they think of themselves—and of us. It was 
prepared by Father MacFarlane and Father Collins of our 
Business Office. 


p> A first mailing of 500 went out about two weeks ago, and 
the response has been even better than we had hoped for. 
Each morning’s mail these days brings in another batch of 
replies, and we are delighted with the comments, criticisms 
and suggestions of our anonymous correspondents. (You 
don’t sign your name or give your address, you see.) A larger 
sampling of opinion will be taken very soon, 

No survey was needed, of course, to tell us several things 
about the readers of AMEnrica, namely, that they get ideas, 
have opinions, buy books and records, go places and write 
letters. Father Gustave Weigel was here yesterday. He told 
us he had received more than 60 letters about his recent 
article, “What to Think of Billy Graham” (Am. 5/4)..A lady 
in the Midwest, through a letter in AMErica’s Correspond- 
ence page, asked people to send her Christmas poems for an 
anthology. A month later she wrote to tell us that she had 
already received more than a hundred answers, two of them 
from bishops. 


p> Just within the month Loyola University Press ran a clever, 
off-beat advertisement in our pages. It was headed “The 
Death of a Book,” and told the sad story of J. F. Leibell’s 
Readings in Ethics (1926), 1113 pages, originally priced at 
$4.50, later “humiliated” to $2.50, “now a memento for your 
library.” The LUP ad wound up: “Just rip this notice from 
AMERICA and wrap around a quarter.” 

What happened? You should see! In the first few days 
quarters came in from a colonel at West Point, a lawyer in 
Broken Bow, Neb., a priest in San Jose, Cal., a lady in Grand 
Forks, N. D. Dozens and dozens of others poured in, too. 
One man in Memphis wrote: “Are you folks kidding? A book 
on ethics for two bits? Is it ethical?” Moral: AMERICA readers 
know a good thing when they see it. 

Incidentally, we at AMERICA were happy to learn that a 
goodly number of Ethics purchasers refused to wrap the ad 
around the quarter. They said they hadn’t finished reading 
the Comment page on the reverse side, or they needed the 
unmutilated copy for binding! 

Yours cordially 


CPalon HDs, 


Eprtror-1N-CHIEF 
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Correspondence (Continued 


Respondeo: Mr. Hallett has a fully ac. 
credited theology degree and has taught 
theology, though his proper field is jour. 
nalism. He has the above specialized skill; 
rarely found in a human being, as is eyj. 
dent from the many honors conferred op 
him and especially from the scholarly writ. 
ings he has produced for years. Further. 
more, his What Is Catholicity? is not a 
“collection of translated bits and_ pieces 
from theology textbooks.” Would that text. 
books had the breadth of vital topics and 
the lucid presentation that this small book 
has! And, finally, Mr. H. is scorned be. 
cause “he has penetrated the Latin barrier 
of Catholic seminary manuals.” How many 
theologians-by-trade ever penetrate that 
barrier to any extent before or after pass- 
ing from the seminary? Ask the laity, 

James C. SUNDERLAND, 5), 


Saint Marys, Kan. ; 


Eprror: Congratulations on your publish. 
ing the article “Theology: No Pastime.” 
It is refreshing to get such an honest and 
scholarly book review. The article should 
deter distinguished professors from lending 
their name to translations and compilations 
by incompetent students, and warn trans- 
lators that it is necessary to know the 
English language as well as the language 
they are translating. May we have more 
articles by Father Elmer O’Brien, S.J. 

(Mscr.) Cart H. MEINBERG, v.F. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Fighters in the Ranks 


Epitor: Re article “Fighters and Non- 
Fighters,” by William V. Kennedy (Am. 
6/8, p. 296): 

In essentials, one cannot deny the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Kennedy’s remarks. He has, 
however, neglected at least one pertinent 
aspect of this problem. . . . 

The need of the military for a man who 
“is more intelligent, is better educated, pos- 
sesses a higher degree of social responsibil- 
ity, leadership ability and emotional sta- 
bility” is not in itself sufficient proof that 
such a man belongs in the military as a 
“fighter.” In the over-all picture, it is en- 
tirely possible, indeed likely, that such a 
man is more desperately needed, for the 
good of all the nation, in an entirely dif- 
ferent position. 

It should be noted here that very few 
intelligent men volunteer for infantry duty. 
By the very nature of the army, it is the 
least intelligent, the most poorly educated 
and those possessing the lowest degree of 
social responsibility who are most likely to 
end up carrying rifles. 

Ross M. Harprer, Sp-3 
Fort Myer, Arlington, Va. 
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Current Comment 





—_—_—_—_— 


Court and Civil Liberties 


The implications and consequences of 
the Supreme Court’s decisions on June 
17 in several civil liberties cases are so 
far-reaching that we must postpone to 
a later time anything like definitive com- 
ment on them. Here we can offer only 
a few clarifying observations. 

The case of John Stewart Service in- 
volves no difficult constitutional prob- 
lem. In 1951 Dean Acheson, then Sec- 
retary of State, dismissed Mr. Service 
as a security risk. (Mr. Service was ac- 
cused of giving “confidential” documents 
to Philip J. Jaffe, an editor of Amerasia 
magazine.) In reversing a decision of 
the Court of Appeals in 1956, the Su- 
preme Court held unanimously that in 
discharging Mr. Service Mr. Acheson 
had violated State Department regula- 
tions in security cases. It did not pass 
on the merits of the case. 

The Court’s reversal of the conviction 
of John T, Watkins, an organizer for the 
United Auto Workers, raises a more diffi- 
cult question. Mr. Watkins was con- 
victed of contempt of Congress for 
refusing to give to the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee the names of 
former associates in the Communist 
labor apparatus. Mr. Watkins, who 
broke with the party some years ago 
and was otherwise a cooperative witness, 
took refuge in the First Amendment. 
He agreed to reveal the names of former 
associates who were stili Communists, 
but not those of people who had broken 
with the party. In this case only Justice 
Tom C. Clark dissented. He charged the 
majority with “mischievous curbing of 
the informing function of Congress.” 


... Smith Act Again 


The third case involved convictions 
under the Smith Act, which forbids con- 
spiracies to teach or advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government. This is 
the law under which many U, S. Com- 
munist leaders have been jailed. The 
Court upheld its constitutionality in 
1950. 


In the present case it reversed the 
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convictions of 14 California Communists 
on the ground that the Communist party 
in its present form was not organized 
until 1945 at the latest. Since the Gov- 
ernment brought its indictment against 
the California group only in 1951, the 
Court said that the three-year statute of 
limitations applied. Again only Justice 
Clark dissented, and two justices, Hugo 
L. Black and William O. Douglas, said 
that the Court should have gone further 
and declared the whole law unconsti- 
tutional. Justices William J. Brennan 
and Charles E. Whittaker did not par- 
ticipate, 

One effect of these decisions is to 
strengthen individual rights. Another is 
to make it harder for Congress to probe 
subversive activities and for the Govern- 
ment to secure convictions under the 
Smith Act. Whether they leave the coun- 
try fundamentally stronger or weaker 
in the face of the Communist threat will 
be torridly debated for months to come. 


Multiplying “Moonlighters” 


The term would have intrigued the 
late H. L. Mencken, always on the prowl 
for authentic Americana. So far as we 
know, no dictionary yet carries “moon- 
lighting,” not in the sense, that is, in 
which it is being used these days in 
Akron, Detroit, New York and elsewhere 
throughout the land. Just to keep our 
English cousins up to date, not to men- 
tion the less lexicographically alert 
among our own citizens, moonlighting 
is working a shift or half-shift elsewhere 
after a man has finished his regular job. 

The sociologically minded will be in- 
terested to know that among us moon- 
lighters are on the increase. On the 
basis of a sampling taken last July, the 
Census Bureau estimates that one of 
every 18 workers now has a second job. 

What lies behind the spread of moon- 
lighting is a matter of dispute, Some 
claim that the steady increase of living 
costs is forcing workers to take a second 
job in order to make ends meet. Others 


- see in the practice, not the pressure of 


economic necessity, but a desire to en- 
joy a higher standard of living. 


Should the second hypothesis be true, 
it would cast considerable doubt on a 
popular belief that Americans these days 
want a shorter work day in order to 
have more leisure. It suggests rather 
that they want shorter hours in order to 
earn more money, either through over- 
time or through a second job. The evi- 
dence so far is too scanty to support 
a judgment, but here is a development 
that will bear watching. 


Court for Arbitration 


Almost everybody who is against sin 
will rejoice over the Supreme Court’s 
finding on June 3 that agreements to 
arbitrate labor-management grievances 
are enforceable in Federal courts. Sec- 
tion 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act, wrote 
Justice William O. Douglas for the ma- 
jority, “placed sanctions behind agree- 
ments to arbitrate grievance disputes.” 
Though this decision does not close 
every loophole, it does give a powerful 
boost to the civilized process of arbitra- 
tion. 

This process has gone much further 
in labor-management relations than 
many people realize. While most dis- 
putes of interest (disputes arising over 
the terms of a new contract) are still 
settled by resort to economic force, 
practically all disputes of rights (dis- 
putes arising under the terms of an 
existing contract) are settled by recourse 
to reason. Such disputes are commonly 
called grievances, and it is a rare labor- 
management contract these days that 
doesn’t require binding arbitration as 
the final step in the grievance machin- 
ery. 

Until the Supreme Court’s decision, 
however, it was possible for a union 
or a management to evade its duties un- 
der the arbitration clause with legal 
impunity. Only 11 States have laws re- 
quiring unions and employers to arbi- 
trate unresolved grievances according 
to the terms of their contracts. Since 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
was in doubt, unions and employers in 
the other 37 States had no legal recourse 
if the other party to the dispute reneged 
on his signed word. While it is still 
possible for a conscienceless employer 
or union to escape the duty to arbitrate, 
this will require more ingenuity than 
was needed before the Supreme Court 
spoke. 
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Hope for Refugees 


Patting ourselves on the back is prob- 
ably a prime American temptation. 
When the Hungarian freedom-fighters, 
for instance, clamored for refuge in the 
free countries of the world, we made 
a lot of noise and, in all fairness to 
ourselves, did quite a bit toward giving 
them a haven here, 

But we didn’t do as much as other 
less-favored countries. Here are some 
figures released by Freedom House in 
New York, an organization devoted to 
publicizing our “free way of life”: 


No.of Refugees Refugees per 
Refugees per 100,000 $100 Million 


Country Admitted Population Nat’l Income 
Australia 5,757 61 61 
Belgium 3,202 36 43 
Canada 17.704 111 81 
France 9,161 21 26 
West Germany 11,593 23 39 
Israel 1,751 95 187 
Netherlands 4,500 42 72 
Sweden 5,751 70 63 
Switzeriard 10,336 208 192 
United Kingdom = 20,530 40 48 
United States 31,835 19 9 


It comes as pleasant news, according- 
ly, that Congressman Francis E. Walter, 
co-author of the controversial Walter- 
McCarran Act that determines our cur- 
rent immigration policy, has introduced 
in Congress a bill that “will facilitate 
the entry of more than 36,000 persons 
in the near future and of several thous- 
and a year continuously.” Sen. John F. 
Kennedy has introduced a companion 
bill in the Senate. 

No conclusions can be reached yet, 
but we are heartened by this trend 
toward putting the United States in its 
rightful place as the major reception- 
center for those fleeing from Red terror. 


NEA’s Second Century 


Some 15,000 delegates and teachers, 
members of the National Education 
Association, will assemble in Philadel- 
phia next week for the centennial con- 
vention of America’s largest teachers’ 
organization. The good wishes of Cath- 
olic education will be brought to the 
gathering by Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, secretary general of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. 

The second century already has some- 
thing up its sleeve for the NEA’s nearly 
700,000 members. Convention delegates 
will be asked to approve a doubling of 
the present $5 national yearly dues. 
(State association dues are additional. ) 
Much of this increased revenue is des- 
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tined, seemingly, for “legislative educa- 
tion,” i.e., lobbying. 

As bargaining agent and quasi-union 
for more than half the school teachers 
in the land, NEA has the right and duty 
to campaign for the improved financial 
status of its members. All proper meas- 
ures for educating the public, as well as 
State and Federal lawmakers, as to the 
plight of the underpaid school teacher 
are to be encouraged. But serious re- 
sponsibilities go hand-in-hand with a 
yearly intake of $7 million. 

We hope the NEA leadership will use 
this longer financial lever with discern- 
ing attention to the delicate complexities 
involved in general Federal aid-to-edu- 
cation legislation. 

In adding our own congratulations to 
the huge bouquet NEA will pick up next 
week, we commend its leadership for 
recent concrete evidences that NEA is 
becoming more aware of the need for 
a truly national educational outlook. We 
need an effective partnership between 
public and private schools. Without such 
partnership, growing school problems 
cannot be satisfactorily solved. 


Conservatives Win in Canada 


Should the Progressive Conservative 
party, fresh from its surprising electoral 
victory on June 10, succeed in forming 
a viable coalition government at Ottawa, 
the consequences may be of more mo- 
ment to U. S. business than to the U. S. 
Government. Though the Conservatives 
are more Commonwealth-minded than 
the Liberals, they are unlikely to risk 
weakening the friendly ties between 
Canada and the United States. However 
strong the pull of tradition and nostalgia 
for a great but vanished past, these fac- 
tors are not so decisive as the plain facts 
of geography and the harsh realities of 
the cold war. 

Where the traditional Conservative 
affection for Great Britain—and for high 
tariffs—-may modify Canadian policy is 
is in the area of economics. There have 
been mutterings from time to time about 
the large role U. S. capital has played 
in Canada’s roaring postwar expansion. 
Some Canadians sincerely believe that 
American investment has reached the 
point where it threatens their country’s 
economic independence. If the Conser- 
vatives decide to champion this senti- 
ment, they could make life much less 





pleasant for U. S. bankers and indus. 
trialists than it is right now. 

This conjecture is based, as we said, 
on the assumption that the Conserva- 
tives, with their dynamic new leader 
John Diefenbaker, succeed in forming 
a stable regime. Since they have only 
109 seats in the 265-seat House of Com. 
mons, they need the help either of the 
somewhat socialistic Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation or of the rightist 
Social Credit party and all the indepen- 
dents. Even if the Liberals, who 
emerged from the shambles with 104 
seats, observe a benevolent neutrality, 
the difficulty that the Conservatives will 
meet in obtaining this support may 
force a new election next fall. 


Murray Out: AEC Loses 


On June 17 President Eisenhower 
did what many Americans hoped he 
woudn’t do (Am. 5/11, p. 187). He 
failed to reappoint Thomas E. Murray 
to another term on the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The President’s decision 
became known when he nominated 41- 
year-old John F. Floberg, Washington 
attorney and Truman-era assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, to replace Mr. Mur- 
ray when his term as commissioner ex- 
pires June 30. 

Regret over Mr. Eisenhower's deci- 
sion does not stem from criticism of the 
gentleman named for the post, but from 
the fact that the eminently - qualified 
Mr. Murray, whose reappointment had 
been strongly urged in so many quarters, 
has been denied the opportunity to 
continue to serve the AEC at a time 
when it needs him most. Public reaction 
will be all the stronger because it ap- 
pears that the President, in making this 
choice, has been unduly influenced by 
AEC chairman Lewis L. Strauss, whose 
policy clashes with Mr. Murray are mat- 
ters of public record, Chairman Strauss 
won; the AEC lost. 


Iron-Curtain Delinquency 


If misery loves company, we should 
find some small consolation from reports 
coming from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Only within recent months has the Red- 
controlled press admitted openly the 
ugly fact of widespread juvenile delin- 
quency in the satellite countries. 

A June 9 dispatch from Vienna rounds 
up criticism that has appeared in Hun- 
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garian, Polish, Czechoslovakian, Roman- 
ian and Bulgarian papers. Some of the 
“delinquency” consists, of course, in 
deviation from the party line, but what 
is really viewed with deserved alarm is 
the rise of teen-age prostitution and 
banditry, drunkenness and gangsterism. 
These are subjects, says the Budapest 
Nepakarat (a trade-union paper), 


“about which we were silent during 14 
long years, [while] it was the favorite 
theme of the press to print statistics 
about youth crime in the Western 
countries.” 

With unconscious irony, the Czecho- 
slovakian press attributes its rise in 
vouthful crime to “a decline in parents’ 
morals.” Under a system that has con- 


sistently encouraged children to inform 
on old-fashioned and nonconformist par- 
ents, the moral influence of parents has 
been progressively whittled away, 

We may take heart that our delin- 
quency problems are at least not rooted 
in an intrinsically vicious system that 
denies any moral basis for good citizen- 
ship. 


—Anglicans in Trouble 














Oxrorp——On May 19 last, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, capital of England’s North East, Father 
Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M., addressed a great 
gathering brought together under the auspices 
of the Catholic Social Guild. In the course of his 
address, the TV priest, whose finger is firmly on 
Britain’s pulse, warned of growing hostility to the 
Catholic Church in this country. 

Next day, as if to confirm his words, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at the Lichfield Diocesan 
Conference, spoke of “a lot of direct hostility to 
the Church of England led by the Roman Cath- 
olics in this country, some of whom openly de- 
clare they are waging war against the Church of 
England.” Dr. Fisher is not alone. Some days be- 
fore, the Anglican Bishop of Chester, while prais- 
ing individual Catholics for their “discipline, 
their ardor and pride in their Church,” accused 
that same Church of “spiritual totalitarianism.” 
Shortly afterwards, further attacks came from the 
Anglican Bishop of Lichfield and then, on June 
4, from the Bishop of Southwell in an address 
given to his clergy gathered in conference at 
Nottingham. He spoke as follows: “I know of 
people in this diocese who have been marked 
down by the Roman hierarchy. People have been 
set upon them to try and seduce them from their 
Anglican allegiance. I could quote you names. 
What they are offered by the priest is like some- 
thing they can put into a bag and take home— 
something like they are offered by the Commu- 
nist Party.” 

It would be very wrong to assume that 
Britain's Catholics are in any way nervous over 
these attacks. By contrast, their attitude is one of 
quiet satisfaction at the witness these statements 
bear to the growing influence of Catholicism in 
this country. Mixed with it is a very genuine 
compassion for separated Protestant brethren in- 
creasingly torn by doctrinal differences. 

English Protestantism is still far from the dis- 
covery of that unity in truth which alone is 
valid. From it, in fact, English Anglicanism, led 








Fr. Crane, s.Jj., of Oxford, is a corresponding 
editor of AMERICA. 


by the Archbishop of Canterbury, is running 
away as fast as it can. For Dr. Fisher is seeking 
unity in diversity. His pan-Protestantism en- 
visages a loose-slung federation of Protestant 
churches held together on the basis of a lowest 
common denominator. And, too often, the result 
of his striving has been to reveal differences, not 
to heal them; to help rive off from the parent 
stem dissident groups within his own and other 
Protestant churches. So, for example, numbers of 
Anglican “Papalists” took the road to Rome after 
the ratification of the South India Scheme. The 
same thing will occur, no doubt, if, at some fu- 
ture date, there is achieved the union now 
mooted between English Anglicans and Scottish 
Presbyterians; for such a marriage could only be 
bought at the price of a further degradation of 
the Anglican episcopacy. That, in all probability, 
would put further Anglican “Papalists” on the 
path to Rome. 

Dr. Fisher’s pathetic striving after union in 
diversity reveals England’s Established Church 
as full of fissionable material; too full of potential 
Papists for comfort. Hence the recent attempt, 
at the Convocations of Canterbury and York, to 
revise Anglican canon law with a view to check- 
ing “Catholic” practices increasingly in vogue 
with the Anglican clergy. How difficult this will 
prove is shown by the fact that when the recent 
Canterbury Convocation came to an end, it had 
approved only fourteen non-controversial canons, 
while a bitterly contested canon on vestments 
had been left unsettled and another concerned 
with communion had not been reached. 

Meanwhile, the Catholic Church in England 
makes steady progress and its influence gains 
ground in a country where today the Holy 
Father is listened to as never before. By contrast, 
the present dejection and disunity in Protestant 
ranks are hardly calculated to inspire the English 
with confidence. Small wonder that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should be angry; that the 
anger should express itself in these somewhat 
petulant outbursts against Rome. There is noth- 
ing to fear from this; much on which to take pity. 

PauL CRANE 
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Washington Front 





Who Makes the Agencies Run? 


Last week, in reporting on “What Makes the Agencies 
Run?”, I stopped at the Atomic Energy Commission to 
illustrate the complexity involved in an independent 
agency whose head fondly imagines it as a part of the 
Executive establishment. It is not. 

Since I wrote, the Senate, in an omnibus bill, 
authorized itself to appropriate funds for all the inde- 
pendent agencies, following its consistent pattern of 
cutting Presidential requests by about 7—7% per cent. 
The bill then went to conference with the House to 
iron out differences, which are several hundred millions 
apart. The result will be the final appropriation, to be 
adopted later. 

Meanwhile, both Houses were obviously very res- 
tive in the debate on the agencies’ bills. Several amend- 
ments were proposed, which a simple point of order 
killed: it is not allowed to put new legislation in a 
money bill. They were mostly designed to assert con- 
gressional rather than Executive supremacy over the 
“independent” agencies. 

The real problem troubling Congress, however, was 
who should head up these agencies? That is a poser. 
Many regulatory agencies enjoy a mixture of legislative, 
executive and judicial powers. Suppose you are the 
President consulting with his patronage advisers. Whom 


Underscorings 





will you take? There is, for example, the Federal Power 
Commission. You have to take somebody who knows 
his subject. Will you take somebody from private pow. 
er, or from public power, or a neutral engineer? Take 
the Federal Communications Commission, which regu- 
lates the airwaves. In the ’thirties, it was taken for 
granted that two men represented NBC (red and blue 
networks ), two CBS, and one independent. To get a 
frequency, you had to contact, not the Board, but the 
companies themselves. I know this from personal ex. 
perience in a celebrated case. Now, with TV and four 
major networks, the situation is more complicated, 
but the possibilities of a conflict of interest—and a 
scandal—are greater. 

Take the Civil Aeronautics Board, or the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, or the Atomic Energy Commission itself, 
for that matter. For top spots, will you take nonentities, 
political hacks, lame-duck Congressmen or Governors, 
even known lobbyists, or real experts in the field? All 
of these categories have been appointed in successive 
Administrations, 

Of course, in each agency there are dozens of de- 
voted civil-service legal or technical experts who know 
more about the subject than their temporary supe- 
riors. Some of these have reluctantly been persuaded to 
be promoted to higher posts; reluctantly, because 
though they will not lose their pensions, they will lose 
their jobs when a new Administration comes along, 
This is what happens under the current doctrine that 
“policy-making” jobs belong to the current President. 
Witrrip Parsons 


this sum will be matched by $4 million 
from the Federal Government. 





p> SOME 2.3 MILLION pamphlets and 
leaflets were distributed during 1956 by 








THE FOREIGN Visitors Office, Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference, has 
published a 12-page brochure “Hospi- 
tality to Foreign Students—A Challenge 
to American Catholics.” For a sample 
copy or for purchases ($5 per hundred; 
$45 per thousand) write Robert T. 
Murphy, Program Director, Foreign 
Visitors Office, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


p POPE PIUS XII has sent His bless- 
ing and encouragement for the newly 
formed National Federation of Sodali- 
ties to Rev. Erwin A. Juraschek, of the 
Archdiocese of San Antonio, president 
of the National Diocesan Sodality Di- 
rectors’ Conference. 


p> THE FIFTH annual Fordham Uni- 
versity Institute of Mission Studies will 
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begin its six-week course for prospective 
missionaries, religious and lay, on July 5. 
Details may be had from Rev. J. Frank- 
lin Ewing, S.J., Director. 


pLEGION OF MARY members in 
the Philippine Islands (22,438 active 
members and 63,205 auxiliary mem- 
bers) visited 150,000 homes and _ar- 
ranged for the baptism of 13,491 
children in 1956. More than 17,000 
fallen-away Catholics were helped back 
to the practice of their faith. 


BISHOP JAMES P. DAVIS of the 
Diocese of San Juan, which contains 
about 1.3 million of Puerto Rico’s 2 mil- 
lion-plus Catholics, is engaged in a cam- 
paign to raise $2 million toward the 
erection of a modern Catholic hospital 
in San Juan. Under the Hill-Burton Act, 


the Catholic Truth Society of England 
(39 Eccleston Sq., London, S. W. 1). 
Recently it printed the 250,000th copy 
of the Dollar Bible, which it first issued 
at the end of 1955. 


p> REV. FRANCIS T. HURLEY, of the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco, has been 
appointed an assistant director of the 
Education Department, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 


p> 250,000 SWISS -FRANCS, amount- 
ing to half the construction costs, have 
been voted by the City Council for new 
buildings for a Protestant school teach- 
ing 400 children in the predominantly 
Catholic city of Fribourg, Switzerland. 
At the same time the annual operating 
subsidy for this school was upped 50 
E. K. C. 


per cent. 
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Editorials 





Red China in Trouble 


The poetic bent of Chairman Mao Tse-tung came to 
the fore in his recent series of speeches before Chinese 
Communist party leaders in Peking. Delivered last 
February and March, they were not revealed to the 
outside world until the New York Times scoop of June 
12. Said Red China’s chief of state: “Let a hundred 
flowers bloom, let a hundred thoughts contend.” 

What did the colorful language mean? Stalinist bru- 
tality (even the “liquidation of 800,000 enemies of the 
state” up to 1954) had failed to whip the Chinese peo- 
ple into line. Forsaking the big stick, therefore, Red 
China’s leaders would henceforth admit the possibility 
of diversity of opinion, of conflicts and contradictions, 
even within the monolithic Communist state. From now 
on these deviations would be combated by a policy of 
“persuasion.” Most important to the Western world, 
one could detect between the lines of Mao’s speeches a 
frank admission of serious trouble throughout mainland 
China. 

That Red China has been experiencing economic dif- 
ficulties has been known for several years. But this is 
the first time these problems have been admitted by 
a source as high in the Communist aristocracy as Mao 
Tse-tung. As the following quotations show, he spared 
his audience few of the grim details of life in today’s 
Communist China: 

On the economic condition of the people, Mao said: 
“We do not at present have enough funds to increase 
the pay even for those who rightly claim more for their 
work.” 

On food and population, the Chinese chief of state 
remarked: “The increase in grain harvest for the last 
two years has been 10 million tons a year. This is bare- 
ly sufficient to cover the needs of our growing popu- 
lation.” 


pOn education. Mao stated: “It is estimated that at 
present 40 per cent of our youth have not been placed 
in primary schools.” 

Bw On dissension among the people, he said: “Inter- 
nal antagonisms should be dealt with as soon as they 
appear. If . . . [these] in turn lead to demonstrations 
and strikes, such incidents should be considered as 
warning signals to sectors of the administration where 
bureaucracy has made its nest.” 

This last complaint was an obvious attempt to place 
the blame for communism’s failure in China on the 
party’s lesser lights. Actually the fault lies within the 
system itself, which is simply not suited to the Chinese 
people. The collectivization drive and the policy of 
giving top priority to heavy industry have impoverished 
China’s predominantly peasant population. Country 
folk, drawn to the cities by rumors of job opportunities, 
have created a problem of urban unemployment that 
the regime finds it impossible to solve. The Reds are 
learning that slogans cannot cope with such natural 
disasters as floods, which have plagued Chinese Gov- 
ernments from time immemorial. 

This is not the picture Peking is accustomed to 
present to the world. Coming from an official Govern- 
ment source, it is invaluable as an aid in assessing the 
Far East problem, which, after all, is the problem of 
China. It suggests that Mao is likely to tread cautious- 
ly on the international stage for some years to come. 
It means that, for all the vaunted Sino-Soviet pacts of 
recent years, Russian aid is niggardly. If these speeches 
of Mao are played up throughout Asia with appropriate 
commentary by the United States Information Agency, 
many Asians, who today seem to think otherwise, may 
come to the conclusion that Red China is not, as 
propaganda had it, riding the “wave of the future.” 


Inflation in Perspective: I 


Last week, in itemizing the reasons why the recent rise 
in consumer prices—amounting to 3.8 per cent since 
April, 1956—does not signal the imminent approach of a 
runaway inflation, we mentioned responsibility in Gov- 
ernment. Economists can, and do, argue about specific 
Washington policies, such as the Federal Reserve 
Board’s tight money policy, or the level of spending 
projected for the 1958 fiscal year. Few, however, serious- 
ly question the Administration’s resolve to resist infla- 
— pressures and safeguard the integrity of the 
ollar. 
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Accordingly, it is of some significance for an estimate 
of our present position that the President, following the 
counsel of his economic advisers and of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, decided late in May not to ask Congress 
for standby controls over consumer credit. Such con- 
trols, stipulating both the down payment required on 
installment purchases and the maximum time for repay- 
ment, are a useful anti-inflationary device. The Govern- 
ment employed them during both World War II and 
the Korean war. If the Administration does not now re- 
gard credit controls as necessary to contain inflation, it 
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is a clear indication that it fears no imminent drastic 
rise in prices. 

Actually, though retail prices have been moving up- 
ward over the past eight months, commodity prices 
have been taking what one business review calls “a 
breather.” This very likely reflects the mild inventory 
shakedown that has been in progress for several months, 
as well as the reduced pace of residential building and 
the auto market's failure for the second year in succes- 
sion to respond to the traditional stimulus of spring. At 
any rate there are few feverish symptoms in the econ- 
omy today, however high the consumer-price ther- 
mometer may be. Far from being apprehensive about 
inflation, some businessmen think that the Federal Re- 
serve is overdoing a good thing and ought to loosen the 
money screws. They were certainly delighted with the 
Administration's decision not to request standby con- 
trols over credit. 

None of this means that we can afford to look with 
equanimity on the increase in living costs, or that we 
ought to accept the steady erosion of the dollar as the 
inevitable consequence of continuous prosperity. Some 
economists, it is true, believe that a slow rise in the 
price level is the price we must pay for high production 


Double-Talk 


Anyone who paged through the entertainment section 
of the New York Times for Sunday, June 16 must have 
noticed a puzzling and lamentable double standard of 
moral values. Movie critic Bosley Crowther devoted 
his column to a scathing commentary on movies that 
have little more to offer than a glorification of the 
female form. He criticized the ads that play up this 
degrading—and really juvenile—obsession with sex. 

Mr. Crowther’s points were well made, but appar- 
ently the right hand of the New York Times does not 
know what the left hand is doing. The paper that 
prints in its think-columns “all the news that’s fit to 
print” publicizes in its movie-columns copy that gives 
any clean-minded citizen fits of moral indignation and 
well-founded alarm. The alarm arises from the fact 
that the Times sets the moral tone for much of U. S. 
journalism. If the Times adopts the policy of tolerating 
suggestive and low puffs for movies, where will less 
responsible journals draw the line? 

Many movie ads in the Times these past few weeks 
have been, to put it bluntly, a disgrace. The ad for the 
film Stella features the most provocative open-mouth 
kissing. How many youngsters will conclude that per- 
haps they ought to experiment the next time they are 
on a date? In addition, the quotations which appeared 
in the Times, culled from movie critics of this particular 
film, are chosen with what can be interpreted only as 
a deliberate focus on seduction: 


Some of the fiercest kissing yet seen on the 


screen. . . . When she kisses a fellow, it resembles 
a Greek wrestling match. . . . Bursting with provoc- 
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and employment, and experience would seem to bear 
them out. Under prosperous conditions, prices do un- 
doubtedly tend to rise. Through over-all monetary con- 
trols and sound fiscal policy, it is possible to retard the 
rise and dampen speculative fever, as has been done 
these past few years. But these controls cannot prevent 
a gradual boost in the price level unless they are pushed 
to the point where they risk precipitating a depression, 

Where does this leave us? Unless we are prepared 
to accept Government control, not only over consumer 
credit but over wages and prices as well, we have to 
entrust the integrity of the dollar to competitive pres- 
sures and to self-discipline on the part of unions and 
employers. Over large areas of the economy, however, 
competitive pressures operate very imperfectly, and 
voluntary restraint on wages and prices is difficult to 
organize and coordinate. Even so, there is no need to 
despair. This is a relatively new problem among us and 
is only now beginning to get the consideration it de- 
serves. There is reason to hope that as time goes on 
labor and management, with some help from the Gov- 
ernment and economists, will make the necessary ad- 
justments to prosperity and learn how to live soberly 
with it. 


in the Times 


ative insinuations. .. . / A wallop of a trollop, she 

takes her men where she finds them—and leaves 

them in the limbo of left-over lovers when she’s 

‘finished with them. . . . Stella is earthy, well- 

stacked and, most important, free with her favors. 
The same kind of pictorial description or slanted 
quotation has occurred in the Times recently in con- 
nection with such pictures as The Little Hut, Island in 
the Sun, The Prince and the Showgirl, Nana and 
Julietta. 

LET’S BE CONSISTENT 

The Times publishes a little brochure called “Adver- 
tising Acceptability Standards.” A copy is at hand as 
this editorial is written, and one cannot but admire the 
high standards the Times sets for its ad-copy. Ads will 
not be accepted, we are told, if they are “indecent, 
vulgar, suggestive, repulsive or offensive.” If the movie 
ads currently appearing in the Times are not vulgar 
and offensive, the paper had better get rid of a movie 
critic like Mr. Crowther (who is obviously old-fash- 
ioned) or really get down to the job of applying its 
professed standards to its movie ads. Otherwise the 
distinguished Times can easily be convicted of talking 
out of both sides of its distinguished mouth. 

Alexander Graham Bell has provided even the N. Y. 
Times with a practical way to avoid this type of moral 
double-talk. The great paper must have telephones. 
(We do.) If the editors would phone the men in charge 
of the ad-copy, the Times might possibly be as dis- 
tinguished on its ad pages as it is in its editorial and 
text pages. 
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World Catholic Press 





RAZON Y FE (Calle Pablo Aranda 3, 
Madrid), “Fundamental Laws,” edito- 
rial, Feb., pp. 105-110. 

In July, 1956 the Spanish Government 
announced the establishment of a com- 
mission that would codify a Bill of 
Rights for the nation. This significant 
editorial urges that such a code express 
those Christian values that have always 
been held sacred in Spain; it warns that 
the code should not be written with only 
those evils in mind against which the 
sevolution of 1936 reacted. 

The succession of revolutions “during 
the past 150 years” proves that profound 
differences divide Spaniards; but a great 
body of ideals and values also binds 
them together. Today the country is torn 
between two correlatives: liberty and 
authority. To determine the proper “dos- 
age” of the two constitutes one of 
Spain’s “deepest, thorniest problems.” 

As the Cardinal Primate of Spain 
wrote in his 1945 pastoral letter, Span- 
iards have a right to a “manifestation 
of legitimate opinions.” Citizens are in- 
clined to obey laws the more as they 
have had a hand in framing them. This 
liberty at least should be accorded them, 
that they be allowed to discuss this code 
of fundamental laws while it is still un- 
der formulation. 

eo 


CIVILTA CATTOLICA (Porta Pinci- 
ana 1, Rome 130), “Program and First 
Steps of CELAM,” by Fiorello Cavalli, 
May 18, pp. 386-399. 

The Episcopal Council of Latin Amer- 
ica (CELAM), which corresponds in 
general to our National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, met for the first time Nov. 
5-14 at Bogota. This article reports cer- 
tain of the problems CELAM has de- 
cided to meet first: the lack of priests; 
the need for a concerted radio apostolate 
to meet this lack; the inadequate num- 
bers of teachers and schools for Catholic 
education, including that of adults. 

Special problems face the 9,000 
Latin-American students who each year 
study in the United States, mainly in 
non-Catholic universities; CELAM hopes 
that, with the help of NCWC, it can 
assist these students, It deplores also the 
“almost total lack” of chaplains at state 
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universities in Latin America. Finally, 
the youth are coming, in increasing 
thousands, from the country to the new 
industrial cities of Latin America; they 
need help to adapt their faith to the 
conditions of urban, industrial living. 


INFORMATIONS CATHOLIQUES 
INTERNATIONALES (163 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, Paris) , “Judaism across the 
World,” June 1, pp. 17-25. 

Here is a roundup of statistics on the 
world’s 12 million Jews (over 5 million 
in this country, over 2 million in New 
York City). It outlines the attitudes of 
Jews toward Zionism, atheism (“In 
France, of 325,000 Jews, only one-fifth 
keeps official connection with Jewish 
[religious] organizations.”) and toward 
their own division into orthodox, con- 
servative and reformed Jewry. In the 
same issue (pp. 3-4), P. Riquet, S.]., 
writes “About Anti-Semitism.” 

* 


SOCIAL ACTION (De Nobili Press 
P.O. [Madurai Dt.], India), “Origins of 
Gandhi's Social Philosophy,” by A. de 
Mendonca, March, pp, 101-112. 

Though Gandhi was no metaphy- 
sician, his life and work were guided by 
philosophical principles. He was a Hin- 
du, but not of the monist school; he 
believed in God, Absolute Reality, the 
“inner Dweller” within and distinct 
from man. Gandhi taught his followers 
to practice self-sacrifice for the good of 
their fellow man; for him, renunciation 
was not negative but served the needs 
of man. If he worked directly for the 
good of India, this astounding patriot 
did so only because he saw India’s good 
as part of the good of all humanity. 


FRANKFURTER HEFTE (Leipziger- 
str. 17, Frankfurt am Main), “Is Europe 
a Fatherland?” by Walter von Cube, 
May 1957, pp. 330-337. 

The author, a German, is frankly 
pessimistic about the future of a united 
Europe. The Common Market pact, he 
says, is not a sufficiently strong force to 


. weld together the nations of Europe; 


only their sense of a common history 
can do it. Moreover, the affections of 


Europeans are attached to small local 
political units. A united Europe will 
have to allow for diversity, for federa- 
tion of unlike members. “The only bond 
they have today, besides fear of a Soviet 
war, is a common anti-Americanism.” 
In the 18th and 19th centuries the 
aristocrat and the intellectual had this 
loyalty to Europe; they alone recognized 
its community of ideals and traditions. 
Today’s efforts at unity, based on econ- 
omics, are precarious; only by stressing 
its community in history can Europe 
“feel” as a single organic whole and 
avoid the twin perils of being crushed 
in the Soviet-U. S. conflict or of being 
ultimately engulfed in the surging pleth- 
ora of new peoples in Africa and Asia. 


DOKUMENTE (Worringerstr. 11, Co- 
logne) , “Adenauer’s Germany,” by Rob- 
ert Schuman, April 1957, pp. 101-110. 

A Frenchman, foremost proponent of 
the European Coal and Steel Commun- 
ity, looks optimistically for a united Eu- 
rope, and says it will be largely the 
work of Chancellor Adenauer. It was 
Adenauer who, after the war, won back 
for Germany the respect of the Allies. 
His leadership has unified that country. 
Germany no longer stands apart in her 
planning from the rest of Europe; no 
longer is she internally divided by con- 
fessional political parties or labor unions. 
Schuman recognizes that France, ever 
apprehensive of Germany’s dynamism, 
was realistic enough this time to take 
Germany in as a partner rather than 
to impose another Versailles Treaty on 
her. But the return of Germany is, he 
says, Adenauer’s triumph. 


ECCLESIA (Cuesta de Santo Domingo 
5, Madrid), “Our Church Schools,” by 
José Maria Diaz Mozaz. 

Four-fifths of Spain’s children in sec- 
ondary schools today are in schools run 
by the Church. In 1923 one-quarter of 
the schools taught by religious men and 
one-third of those taught by religious 
women were in the larger towns and 
cities; in 1955 over half of both were to 
be found there. Why this flight from the 
country? The author blames the increas- 
ing fees that only parents with city in- 
comes can pay. He urges that the 
Church make greater efforts to provide 
free schools for the children of workers 
and peasants. EucEeNeE K. CuLHANE 
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Looking at South Italy 


George Lorimer 


which looks across from Italy to Sicily, and drove 

up the lonely Ionic coast to Melito. Here we 
turned inland and followed the river toward the moun- 
tains of Aspromonte. 

The river bed is very wide but it is full only when 
there are great rains. In the summertime there comes 
but a trickle of water; people hurry to plant in the fer- 
tile soil] that has been washed down from the moun- 
tains. They must plant late, or there is still too much 
water in the river; then they must work hard all sum- 
mer tending their crops. Some years all goes well and 
the harvest is good, for the earth is rich and there is 
water even in the heat of August. But some years the 
rains come early. They beat on the sun-hard soil of 
Aspromonte; repelled, they race to the river, the river 
swells and becomes turbulent and dashes the harvest, 
unpicked, into the sea. 

We followed the river course away from the plain 
and after a sharp climb arrived in Chorio. This is the 
last outpost of the bergamotto, that valuable citrus fruit 
which is used for perfume, soft drinks, candied fruit 
and bitters. (I was told several times that the only 
place in the world where it will grow is a very small 
part of the toe of Calabria.) Though Chorio has one 
of the highest agricultural incomes per acre in Italy, 
this does not mean that Chorio is rich. Here, as in most 
of the Italian South, the advantage of high income is 
lost by exaggerated division of land holdings and lack 
of reinvestment on the part of the big landowners. 

Above Chorio there are olive trees, and then only 
prickly pears. There are waste areas where the soil is 
so eroded that not even the goats can find enough to 
eat, and where the corrugated mountain slopes are 
brown all the year. 

Besides the perennial poverty, Chorio, even above 
the level of the plain, suffers regularly from floods. 
Since the war, when a great many trees were cut in the 
mountains, the rains cause sheets of water periodically 
to dash through the town at a great velocity, turning 
the streets into cascades and destroying as they go. And 
then there is always the lurking fear of earthquake. The 


FE IN THE MORNING we left Reggio Calabria, 





Mr. Lorimer, a graduate of Georgetown University’s 
School of Foreign Service, lives in Italy. He wrote this 
article after “a long visit in Calabria this winter.” 
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notorious one of 1908 that totally destroyed Reggio 
Calabria and Messina also knocked down Chorio, along 
with many other small towns in the area. 


A SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK 


One of the first people I met in the town was the 
pastor. He is a young man, with light-brown hair and! 
yellow-brown eyes. He grew up in another small town! 
near Reggio, so here in Chorio he finds himself quite 
at home. In the three years he has been pastor he seems 
to have grasped the local problems and has begun to 
do something about them. Strolling through the twisted 
streets of the town he told me about them. 

“Right after the war,” he said, “the Protestants ar- 
rived. They established headquarters in this parish and 
began holding services. They distributed packages to 
anyone who would attend. There were many poor 
people here—in fact, almost everyone was poor—so you 
can imagine the temptation they had, seeing the bags 
of flour and sugar and many things ‘they had not tasted 
for so long. One man said to me: ‘Father, I looked at 
my children; I saw that they were hungry. So I went 
and got one of the packages. I said to myself, the Lord 
will forgive me; I have so much need.’ Then too, they 
gave a prize for baptism of 25,000 lire. That is an awful 
lot of money if you have nothing. One man said to me: 
‘Certainly a little bath for so much money the Lord 
will forgive.’ But don't think that everyone went. De- 
spite these lures, many remained good Catholics. 

“After the first impact of the gifts had subsided, the 
Protestants brought accordions and began holding 
meetings where there was a lot of singing. It was very 
gay, and young people would go because there was 
nothing so entertaining in Chorio, Then, too, there was 
lots of sentimentalism, and we are a very sentimental 
people. But as time passed, fewer and fewer people 
went to these meetings. When they thought it over, 
they saw that the only teaching that they had been 
given by the Protestants was against the Catholic 
Church, and that did not seem enough. But then they 
no longer felt that the Catholic Church was the Church. 
So they remained—and remain today—without any 
church, just waiting. 

“But it would be too easy to blame everything on 
the Protestants. The process really began with the war. 
Just think of all the outside influences!” 
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“That’s right, Father.” Another man had joined our 
conversation. “Here in Chorio we had German, Ameri- 
can, Australian and Canadian troops. Also, so many of 
our own young men went into strange countries, in 
Europe and in Africa as well, with the army.” 

“So you see,” the pastor concluded, “in all of this the 
people saw that there were many different religions in 
the world, and that many people who seemed to be 
very good people worshiped God in different ways. So 
they wondered why the faith of their childhood should 
be any better than these other ones. 

“That is why the real blame lies with us. For years 
there was only the traditional Church. Externally there 
were no signs of change. The people came to Mass, 
there was great participation in the processions. Every- 
one considered this region one of the strongholds of 
Catholicism. But now we see how much was just for- 
malism and how weak the foundations really were. It 
is amazing to me that more people were not swayed 
by the outside influences. Still, out of the fifteen hun- 
dred people who live in this parish there are today one 
thousand who go to no church at all.” 

Among the Catholics with whom I spoke in Calabria 
there was general agreement that the people had never 
been properly instructed in the faith. It was something 
that was simply inherited, not embraced individually. 
One priest told me he found that many of the people 
who had become Protestants had done so because they 
had found in Protestantism a bit of the Christianity 
that the Catholic Church had never taught them, “and 
so they were happy to accept these crumbs because we 
had never given them the whole loaf.” 


PAST AND PRESENT 


But one must remember that the heritage of Calabria, 
as of the rest of the old Kingdom of Naples, was a 
clergy which was frequently untrained and many times 
completely without vocation. Many men became priests 
to help their families financially, not so that they could 
serve God. This was made possible by the lack of a 
real seminary system. It was only fifty years ago that 
the regional seminaries were established and that a 
strong control was put upon the acceptance and train- 
ing of candidates. But the new and often very able 
clergy is really working in a missionary country, a fact 
which is becoming clear only now that traditionalism 
has been broken. 

Though today it is hard to find a priest who does 
not have a vocation, it is not hard to find a priest who 
does not know how to. deal with modern problems. 
This is true especially among the older clergy, whose 
ministry began when the traditional system was still 
effective. Thus there are many who would like to de- 
fend the Church from the dangers of both Protestantism 
and communism by the use of police, or by those very 
methods of which they disapprove when used by these 
adversaries against religion. 

But the seminaries have not solved all the problems. 
There is still an acute organizational dilemma in Cala- 
bria which hinders effective joint action. Calabria even 
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today is divided into 19 dioceses. It is difficult to arrive 
at agreement among that many bishops, no matter how 
saintly. It is hard to make even the most minor struc- 
tural changes without grave consequences. 

For example, when not too long ago the Bishop of 
Gerace decided that for effective administration he 
should move his see from the antique mountain town 
of Gerace, which is cut off from all direct communica- 
tion, to the big seacoast town of Locri, which is right 
on main routes north and south, there was much bad 
feeling in Gerace. In fact, when later he returned for a 
pastoral visit there was a general uprising, and a Fran- 
ciscan accompanying the bishop was wounded! 

The young pastor of Chorio has a good idea about 
how to meet the modern challenge. 

“The people do not come to us,” he explained, “so 
we must go to them. We have a recreation center here 






BE. é 


and a handicraft school; we teach sewing and weaving. 
Then, too, we give plays in which everyone participates. 
Someone gave us a movie projector, so I show movies. 
I always give a talk with the movie, so that I can use 
it to get to the people who do not come to church. We 
have discussions as well.” 

I asked the pastor what impression Hollywood made 
in Calabria; for I was interested by the contrast be- 
tween the “Hollywood way of life,” with all its exag- 
gerated materialism, and the life of the peasants here, 
which often lacked even the bare necessities. The pastor 
first explained that he was very careful in choosing the 
American films he showed in the parish hall, but that a 
great number were shown in Melito, not far away on 
the coast. 

“The materialism of so many of these films brings a 
great danger to us,” he explained. “When our people 
see all the comforts and luxuries of Hollywood they find 
their own lives repugnant. They no longer appreciate 
the many good things which they have—things such as 
God and a loving, united family, which are worth far 
more than the material things Hollywood shows them. 
But the desire for these material things becomes very- 
strong with some people, and it makes them miserable, 
for they have no way of satisfying it. True, many see 
these things in the proper light. ‘Americanate’ ( Ameri- 
can foolishness ) they say, and that is the end of it. But 
not everybody.” 

It is a fact that in the poorest houses of Southern 
Italy you will often find an enormous radio and dirty, 
hungry children. The radio provides both escape and 
prestige; the louder the radio plays, the greater the 
prestige. Thus you constantly hear radios blaring, ata 
most unpleasant volume. 

“The other danger of American films,” the pastor 
said, “is the excessive violence. Look at all the war pic- 
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tures, gangster pictures and Westerns, where violence 
is the rule. Here, we are quick to anger and quick to 
grab a knife. I do not think it is a good thing to stir up 
these passions.” 

By this time quite a group had gathered. There were 
expressions of agreement with the pastor’s judgment on 
violence; most felt that there was not enough considera- 
tion given to it. 


MISSION FIELD OF TODAY 


Then en masse we made a tour of the town. First we 
went to the church. After the earthquake of 1908, many 
nations of the world sent what seem to be early models 
of prefabricated houses to give shelter to the homeless. 
These houses are corrugated metal on the outside and 
wood paneling on the inside. In Chorio the only build- 
ings of this type remaining are the old church, now 
used as a parish hall, where all the parish activities take 
place, and the rectory. The rectory is not unattractive 
for a temporary building, but when the summer sun 
falls on it, the roof and walls absorb all the heat and 
the inside feels like a wood-paneled oven. 

The new church, which was built in the ’thirties, is a 
brownish-pink outside. Inside, it is perhaps over- 
decorated but comfortable. The new pews and the fur- 
niture in the sacristy are the first-rate work of a local 
cabinetmaker. 

After visiting the church we walked through the nar- 
row streets of the old part of the town. Here the houses, 
except for very small windows, resemble piles of stone. 
There is no sewage system, but I was told that as every- 
thing is built on the side of the hill, “this is not too 
much of a problem.” 

In one of the bigger houses we found the workshop 
of the cabinetmaker. He was a tall man in his thirties 


What to Do about 


hower Administration has been bedeviled by a 

family fight in the oil industry. Lined up on one 
side are the so-called domestic producers and their 
articulate trade association, the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America. Opposing them in solid 
array are the major oil companies, the big international 
operators like Standard of New Jersey, Socony Mobil 
and the Texas Company, which have important sources 
of crude abroad as well as here at home. 

The fighting has to do with one of the most precious 
commodities in the world, a commodity on which de- 
pend for their livelihood not merely hundreds of 
thousands of individuals and businesses, but entire re- 


| LMOST FROM THE DAY it took office, the Eisen- 
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with a classical black mustache. He wore high boots 
with trousers that billowed over the tops, and was eager 
to show me his brand-new woodworking machine. 

“Look,” he said, “it does five operations electrically!’ 

We were joined by a young man wearing a black 
sweater and black trousers. He was the secretary of 
the local branch of the Christian Democratic party. He 
explained that he was a convert from the MSI (neo. 
Fascist party ). 

“When I joined the Christian Democrats, I felt that 
we should have a ‘section’ here;” he said. “It is now the 
only unit of any party in Chorio. We have very many 
members.” 

The last place we visited was the nursery school. The 
gift of a Northern industrialist after the last flood, it is 
an airy, modern building. The nuns who staff it are en- 
suring a hopeful future for forty children. “This is the 
best sort of aid,” the pastor said, “because education is 
the first step in changing people. Here the little chil- 
dren get a good start. As they grow up we will try to 
keep close to them. If only we had more decent schools, 
for children and also for grown-ups!” 

The pastor of Chorio is bravely planting his crop in 
the fertile soil of the river valley. His work is pre. 
carious; it requires both faith and devotion. There are 
many who say that he is too late. But as I walked with 
him through the dirty streets of his town and saw him 
stopping here and there to talk to his people—whether 
they come to his church or not—I thought of the ancient 
words: “Lift up your eyes and see the fields, for they 
are white already to harvest.” One could see the hope 


‘with which he tended his crops. Still, looking at the 


clouds on the horizon of the future, one wonders how 
long the season can endure. Will the great waters rush 
down again from Aspromonte and wash his harvest 
awaw?P 
away! 


Oil Benjamin L. Masse 


gions and even nations. The fight is more, then, than 
a domestic squabble. It has important and highly deli- 
cate international ramifications. It intimately affects 
the free world’s two largest sources of oil after the 
United States—Latin America and the Middle East. 

More specifically, the fighting is over the lush U. $. 
market for petroleum products. To what extent is for- 
eign oil to be allowed to compete for American dollars 
with domestic oil? 

This issue would not exist, of course, if the free 
world’s demand for oil exceeded its supply. The trouble 
is that it doesn’t. The free world can produce several 
million barrels of oil a day more than it can possibly 
consume. Twenty years from now we may be crying 
desperately for oil, but today the “black gold” is run- 
ning out of our ears. 
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Ever since the end of World War II, the domestic 
producers have been watching with growing appre- 
hension the flow of foreign oil—mainly from Venezuela 
but from the Middle East, too—into the United States. 
As late as 1947 we sent abroad more oil than we im- 
orted. The tide turned in 1948, when imports aver- 
aged 513,000 barrels a day and exports only 369,000 
barrels. By 1951 we were importing twice the oil we 
exported. Two years later, imports for the first time 
went over a million barrels a day. That was the signal 
for the domestic producers, supported by the coal in- 
dustry, to storm Washington for relief. It was an in- 
justice, they cried, for State regulatory bodies to restrict 
domestic production in order to make room in the U. S. 
market for foreign oil. Such a policy was ruinous. It 
was bound to discourage further exploration and drill- 
ing in this country. It was a danger to the nation’s 


security. 
ATTEMPT AT SELF-REGULATION 


To head off legislation in Congress, the major com- 
panies agreed to restrict imports voluntarily. Within 
little more than a year, however, the voluntary program 
started to. break down. Imports jumped from 1,052,000 
barrels a day in 1954 to 1,248,000 barrels in 1955, and 
the trend was obviously upward. Prodded by the do- 
mestic producers Congress added to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act that year an amendment authorizing the 
President to curb imports that threatened the national 
security. For oil the security yardstick was understood 
to be the ratio between imports and domestic produc- 
tion that existed in 1954. If the big companies failed to 
observe this ratio voluntarily, the President was sup- 
posed to spell out the law for them. 

Matters came to a head last fall about the time the 
British and French were readying their attack on 
Egypt. With imports then running at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1.5 million barrels a day, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization started hearings to determine 
whether the time for a crackdown had come. 

The Suez crisis temporarily stilled the controversy. 
With the canal blocked, the difficulty was not imports 
to these shores, but how to get oil to Europe to pre- 
vent an economic disaster. Once the Administration, 
satisfied that the British and French were pulling out 
of Egypt in obedience to UN directives, flashed the 
green light, the pattern of the world oil trade was dras- 
tically altered. Middle East oil destined for the United 
States was diverted to Europe. Shipments of Venezu- 
elan oil across the Atlantic were stepped up. European- 
bound tankers loaded up with expensive dollar oil at 
Texas ports. Eventually the various State agencies 
relaxed restrictions on production and for a short time 
everybody made a lot of money and was happy. 

But not for long. With Mideast oil once more flowing 
to Europe, the problem is back again, and it is as divi- 
sive as ever. Toward the end of April, Gordon Gray, 
director of ODM, formally notified President Eisen- 
hower that oil imports threatened to endanger the na- 
tional security. That was the signal, under the Trade 
Agreements Act, for the President to begin wrestling 
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with the problem of mandatory controls. As this is 
being written, he is still wrestling with it. 

For several reasons the Administration dreads to im- 
pose quotas. It has spent much time and effort trying 
to liberalize world trade, and import quotas are about 
as flagrant a negation of free trade as protectionists 
have been able to devise. It has tried to foster a Good 
Neighbor policy in this hemisphere, and quotas, by 
forcing a cutback in Venezuelan oil production, would 
damage Latin-American relations. 

Quotas would trigger even more serious reactions 
in the Middle East. Our friends out there, some of 
whom depend on oil royalties for most of their revenue, 
are only now recovering from the Egyptian affair. They 
want to sell at least as much oil in world markets as 
they did before the Suez was sabotaged. And, re- 
member, throughout the Middle East the Soviet bear 
is on the prowl, exploiting discontent wherever it 
exists. 

The Administration would be happy if the big com- 
panies returned of their own accord to the 1954 ratio 
and faithfully observed it. But some of the big com- 
panies refuse to do this. Even if they all agreed, the 
domestic producers would not be satisfied. Nor would 
the Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chairman of the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly subcommittee. The domestic 
producers have lost whatever confidence in voluntary 
quotas they may once have had. Senator O’Mahoney 
never had any to lose. 

During hearings last winter before his subcommittee, 
the Senator learned that the Arabian-American Oil 
Company (Aramco), which is owned by Jersey Stand- 
ard, Texas, Standard of California and Socony Mobil, 
was paying practically no corporation income tax to 
Uncle Sam on its lucrative operations in Saudi Arabia. 

This came about in a perfectly legal way. Our tax 
laws permit an American company doing business 
abroad to deduct from the taxes it owes our Govern- 
ment whatever taxes it pays a foreign government. 
Since Aramco, which is liable to the 52-per-cent cor- 
porate rate, pays a 50-per-cent tax on its profits to 
Saudi Arabia, it winds up owing Uncle Sam only 
peanuts. 

What aroused Senator O’Mahoney’s interest was a 
development in Aramco-Saudi Arabia relations going 
back to 1950. Prior to that year Aramco had paid a 
royalty to Saudi Arabia in lieu of taxes. Under our tax 
laws this royalty was treated as a business expense, 
hence deductible from taxable income. But Aramco had 
to pay U. S. corporate in- 
come taxes on all earnings 
remaining after its royalty 
payments to Saudi Arabia. 

When Saudi Arabia in- 
sisted in 1950 that Aramco 
pay taxes instead of royal- 
ties, the company’s tax po- 
sition vis-a-vis the U. S. 
Government automatically 
changed. Whereas a royal- 
ty payment gave Aramco 
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a tax credit here of 52 cents on every dollar, a tax pay- 
ment gave it a credit of $1 for every $1 paid. Every- 
body gained but Uncle Sam. (The saving to Aramco 
is said to amount to about $80 million a year.) So Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney wants a tariff, not quotas, on oil im- 
ports from Saudi Arabia. That is the only way, he 
argues, that the U. S. Government can gain any finan- 
cial advantage from the operations of U. S. companies. 

Where does all this leave the President? 

It leaves him, truly, in a most difficult and unenviable 
position. He must decide, first of all, whether Mr. Gray’s 
finding, that oil imports are a threat to the nation’s 
security, is valid or not. May it not be that the domestic 
producers are overworking the national-defense argu- 
ment, as industries hurt by foreign competition are 
naturally prone to do? The big oil companies, which 
are not always wrong simply because they are big, deny 
that imports have discouraged the development of our 
oil resources. In proof of this they note that oil pro- 
duction, drilling, exploration and known reserves are 
all at record levels. 

If the President accepts Mr. Gray’s finding, he must 
then determine 1) to what extent imports must be 





cut back, and 2) whether the cutback should be ef. 
fected by quotas or tariffs. 

Whatever his decisions may be, they are bound either 
to alienate our friends in the Middle East and Latin 
America, or inflict some financial hurt on our domestic 
producers. 

There is still another consideration which, though of 
the highest moment, has perhaps not been sufficiently 
discussed. Since our oil reserves are limited, would it 
not be in the national interest to make even greater 
use of foreign supplies than we are presently making 
in order to conserve our own resources? Would it not 
be to our advantage to patronize foreign suppliers now 
so as to be able to count on them in some future emer. 
gency? Are not, in fact, the oil reserves of Latin Amer. 
ica and the Middle East also a part of the U. S. de. 
fense picture? 

Questions like these are naturally disturbing to those 
who own U. S. oil wells. It is unpleasant even to ask 
such questions. Nevertheless, they must be asked and 
answered. As the owners themselves insist, the nation’s 
security is the fundamental issue in this whole debate 
over oil. 





Letter from Belgium A. Deblaere 


ing defended “modern” art for half a lifetime, finally 

to discover its hidden destructive tendency. Some of 
the pundits who used to champion Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Matisse and others against their “tasteless” contem- 
poraries seem unable to follow and understand the 
evolution of modern art after World War II. But once 
the liberation of the form as a means of expression 
has been admitted as a basic principle of art, the evo- 
lution of art in our own time is immediately recog- 
nized as a consequence and a further application of 
that principle. 

More than one outstanding critic, however, has in 
later years condemned contemporary art for destroy- 
ing what remains of Europe’s secular culture and lead- 
ing us toward a period of primitive barbarity. But, 
with a complete lack of logic, these critics have not 
at the same time condemned the great masters who 
lived at the turn of the century and who are the real 
founders of the current vital schools. 

These critics surely are too intelligent not to have 
noticed the contradiction within their own attitude, 
and therefore we can wonder whether they were seek- 
ing sensation rather than truth. The prophetic tone they 


I: IS QUITE FASHIONABLE for a great critic, after hav- 





Fr. DEBLAERE, 'Slj., a specialist in the history of art, is 
America’s regular contributor of the “Letter from 
Belgium.” 
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assume, predicting the end of European culture, is 


their peculiar form of commitment, now generally ex- 
pected from writers and artists after the failure of 
esoteric individualism. 

A recent book by the Swiss professor, Walter Muschg, 
Die Zerstérung der deutschen Literatur (The Destruc- 
tion of German Literature, Franke Verlag, Bern), has 
caused a good deal of thinking and writing, not only 
in Germany and Switzerland, but also in the Low 
Countries. Coming from such an authority, a diagnosis 
of mortal cultural disease is not to be ignored. A spe- 
cialist in the field of German literature, Prof. Muschg 
nevertheless applies his norms for judgment to the 
whole of Western art. He diagnoses what he feels is 
its state of advanced decay and prophesies its final 
doom. A number of minor prophets, encouraged by 
his pessimism, have struck responding chords of moral 
indignation and have turned their wrath loose once 
more upon contemporary culture. 

But before starting a discussion of that kind, it is 
good to establish certain fundamental points very 
clearly. And first one should ask a simple question. 
Cultural judgment always develops from certain scales 
of values: there are norms one applies to modern art, 
and achievements by which one rates it. Those norms 
are put forward as if they were a dogma but, really, 
can they not be discussed? 

When one speaks of decomposition and decay, one 
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means decomposition and decay of something existing. 
The “something” that modern art has been destroying 
can only be the culture of the period immediately pre- 
ceding our own. But since 19th-century art was able 
to produce nothing but imitation, fake and décor, de- 
struction was about the best thing that could have 
happened to it. Modern art, being “the disease of a 
disease,” is in reality a happy return to health. 

But perhaps the comparisons, by which we judge 
the “decadence” or “flourishing” of art, are taken from 
some other century than the one immediately preceding 
our own. Is the 17th century, let us say, or the Italian 
Quattrocento, or the French Gothic or the Greek 5th 
century supposed to supply the standard for compari- 
son? But every comparison with some arbitrarily chosen 
period, jumping the centuries as if they were of no 
consequence, implies that one has lost the sense of 
reality as something necessarily historic and is indulg- 
ing in abstractions. 

FIXED NORM FOR ART? 


» The worst of these abstractions is the die-hard aca- 
demic illusion that something like an “ideal art” with 
“absolute rules of beauty” exists. This was a_philo- 
sophical illusion to which, in part at least, we owe the 
petrification of European 19th-century art. 

Classical periods do not usually last very long. Only 
a style that is sure of itself can approach nature with- 
out getting suffocated by naturalism: such was the 
stylistic strength of the 5th century in Greece or of 
the 13th in France. But these periods outlived their 
own greatness, and every time art has been saved by 
being thrown off balance. The prejudice, for example, 
that makes us look upon the first Romanesque sculptors 
as “primitives” originates in the same illusory creed 
about an ideal art: it evidently works on the assump- 
tion that the sculptors of Autun or Arles would have 
liked to imitate the ancient statues, many of which 
they might have seen in their towns—but were unable 
to achieve it. 

In fact, they were the great renewers of European 
art. One does not need to be an artist to be able to 
copy a Roman statue, and if these craftsmen had in- 
tended merely to copy, their magnificent friezes in 
stone-carving show us in what superior manner they 
would have carried it out. But if they did not repeat 
the classical forms and proportions in their own sculp- 
tures, it was, indeed, because they did not want to. 

What is -happening now to modern art may rightly 
be compared to what happened some thousand years 
ago. Dead for years now, reduced to an endless repe- 
tition of formulae that have lost all force of adequate 
artistic expression, art has been saved by the liberation 
of forms. If only we did not condemn modern art to 
hide in galleries or the secluded homes of connoisseurs, 
if we had the courage to open to it our churches and 
the whole field of religious art, giving it a real chance 
on a large, generous scale, the Church might once more 
be the leading force behind a cultural renascence as 
tremendously fertile as the Romanesque a millennium 
ago. 
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The July-August issue, for interesting reading, for 
solid, well-thought-out ideas, for distinguished au- 
thors, is among the very best ever published by the 
CATHOLIC MIND: 


Monsignor George Higgins, in a forthright speech 
to the UAW on moral duties of labor. 


Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., President of Ford- 
ham University, on Religion and the Scientist. 


Bishop Robert Dwyer of Reno, Nevada, in a bril- 
liant, witty address on gambling. 


Horacio de la Costa, S.J., first rank scholar and 
writer, on Americans in the Philippines. 


Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio on peace and 
the UN. 


Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., on Alcoholics and the pos- 
sibility of a cure. 


And three other special articles, one on the meaning 
of Hell, another on selling American capitalism and 
the third on controversy with Protestants. 


SPECIAL PAPAL DOCUMENT SECTION: 


The Encyclical on the Missions 
The Easter Message to the World 
The special broadcast to the Catholic Press Convention 


No other magazine is quite like it. It brings together in one 
pocket-sized, handy volume of 96 pages complete, outstand- 
ing articles and addresses from many languages from many 
sources from all over the world. It provides complete trans- 
lations of the Papal encyclicals and Papal addresses of special 
interest. 
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Rest for the Restless Heart 


THE FINE ART OF READING AND 
OTHER LITERARY STUDIES 

By Lord David Cecil. Bobbs-Merrill. 282p. 
$5 


Don’t decide not to read this thought- 
provoking, humane book just because 
you may not happen to be a Jane Austen 
fan. The author does, indeed, dote on 
Jane, and his voice may be, alas, a cry 
in the wilderness of fuss, rush and sen- 
sationalism which make many a reader 
today unable to sit down quietly and 
savor the gentle satire of Miss Austen. 
But apart from Sir David’s happy bias 
in favor of the “gracious” literary figures, 
this book is salted throughout with the 
kind of urbane appreciation of literature 
that is becoming a rarity indeed amid 
the welter of sociological and psychiatric 
studies of authors and their works. 

The title chapter alone of the book 
is filled to the brim with a “philosophy” 
of literature that deserves much ponder- 


ing. It is refreshing, to say the least, to 
read, in an age when “what will it get 
me?” seems to be the touchstone of edu- 
cation, that “the primary object of a 
student of literature is to be delighted. 
His duty is to enjoy himself: his efforts 
should be directed to developing his 
faculty of appreciation.” 

So, continues Sir David, “it might be 
worth while considering what exactly 
the development of such a faculty en- 
tails.” We hear, for instance, that “to 
enjoy literature as it should be enjoyed” 
requires “in addition to common sense 
and uncommon sensibility, faith, hope, 
charity, humility, patience and most of 
the other Christian virtues.” And this 
is true because what authors are always 
saying, if we are on the qui vive to catch 
it, is that all the aspects of life “can be 
transmuted into an image of spiritual 
perfection. .. , The author may not have 
intended to [do this], but he cannot help 
himself, . . . [Authors] open the eyes of 
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the soul to a sight of that divine ang 
flawless essence whence she springs and 
for which, while her unquiet exile 9p 
earth endures, she is immedicably home. 
sick.” 

This great basic theme Sir David then 
applies to such topics as his beloved 
Jane Austen, Shakespeare’s comedies 
Joseph Conrad, Walter Pater (this is an 
especially perceptive essay on a much. 
misunderstood man) and others. A par. 
ticularly helpful chapter is one on “The 
Forms of English Fiction,” in which Sir 
David proves that his interest is not 
confined to Jane Austen—Graham 
Greene, as well, is discussed, and much 
light is shed on the supposedly amor. 
phous thing that the novel is. 

English teachers will find this book 
especially rich in suggestions, but the 
“average” reader, too, will profit by 
the rich background Sir David brings to 
his discussion, If the book is read jin 
conjunction with the article in our c@l- 
umns last week (“Educating for TIlliter-. 
acy,” by Sister Mary Denise, p. 342), 
it will without doubt stimulate conversa- 
tion not only in the faculty residences 
of colleges but (may we hope?) around 
the dinner table in homes where books 
heve not been completely ousted by 
the TV set. Harop C, GARDINER 


Handbook for the Thinker 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Daniel J. Sullivan. Bruce. 288p. $3.75 


Though written explicitly for the begin- 
ner, this is not one of those “philosophy 
without tears” books. Strong issues are 
not evaded; problems are not simplified 
out of existence. But, skilful teacher that 
he is, Prof. Sullivan leads the beginner 
progressively from the world of his 
everyday experience and the realm of 
the literary image into the world of 
more exacting rational analyses and 
abstract thinking. 

Those who take up this book witha 
willingness to learn will enjoy the same 
permanently rewarding experience as 
the many students who have enthusias- 
tically followed Mr. Sullivan's courses 
in philosophy these past twenty years 
at the Fordham University School of 
Education. Imperceptibly but surely 
they will find themselves caught up 
into the author’s own penetrating in- 
sight into, and love for, truth and the 
pursuit of wisdom. 

Starting with the early Greek philos- 
ophers, the author has the reader enter 
their historical perspective and formv- 
late with them the problems they posed, 
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then think out and evaluate the solu- 
tions they offered. By the time the 
reader has reached Aristotle he has 
acquired the general method of philos- 
ophy and of philosophizing. Then at- 
tention is focused on four major areas 
of philosophical inquiry which will al- 
ways remain contemporaneous: the 
meaning of man; the making of man; 
the universe of man; the universe of 
being, These inquiries are made by Mr. 
Sullivan mainly along the broad outlines 
of the Aristotelian-Thomistic synthesis. 
“The ultimate appeal of any philosophy, 
however,” he says, “will be not in terms 
of its originators or its teachers but in‘ 
terms of its truth.” For this reason the 
author draws on all the great philoso- 
phers. 

This book should find a ready wel- 
come by divergent groups: those un- 
initiated in the field of philosophy who 
plan to tackle it on their own; teachers 
looking for a practical but meaty intro- 
ductory text; the college graduate who 
has heen promising himself that he is 
going to review his philosophy “one of 
these days.” JoserH D. Hassett 


The Existence of God 


GOD THE UNKNOWN 
By Victor White, O.P. Harper. 205p. $3.50 


In defining a theologian as “one who 
makes his own researches and reflec- 
tions, however much he may be guided 
by the work of others,” Fr. White has 
certainly described himself. God the 
Unknown is a collection of essays, most 
of them previously published, bearing 
witness to the author’s originality of 
thought, range of interests and fresh- 
ness of approach. 

Yet there is a unity to the book which 
is not evidenced by the variety of sub- 
jects discussed. This unity is achieved 
not only by the author’s constant refer- 
ence to Aquinas—an employment which 
gives solidity to his conclusions and a 
healthy new insight into the Angelic 
Doctor—but also by the effect his work 
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Department in the School of 
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ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 
be interested. 
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OHIO 
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Xavier Univ. (Cinsinnati)....... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Col!. (Philadelphia).............. LAS-C 
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WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga Univ. (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown Univ. A 
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St. Peter’s 
College 


In its COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, Saint Peter’s offers cur- 
ricula leading to degrees in eight 
fields of the Pure and Social Sciences. 
A pre-engineering program is con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. THE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION — 
the Evening Session is Co-Education- 
al—offers a choice of four majors— 
Economics, Accounting, Marketing, 
Management. An Army ROTC pro- 
gram prepares a corps of college- 
trained officers for the Regular Army 
and the Army Reserve. 


Since its opening in 1878 Saint 
Peter’s has followed the traditional 
Jesuit principle of educating the 
whole man, and the 30 co-curricular 
activities encourage a wide measure 
of student leadership and group re- 
sponsibility. 


A Graduate Scholarship Program 
fosters the pursuit of post-graduate 
studies. In 1956, 32 students won a 
total of 55 awards for graduate study, 
including a Rhodes Scholarship and 
a Fulbright Award, the sixth such 
Award since 1953. 


Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
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produces. The book establishes an in- 
tellectual climate which some might 
characterize as irenic, but which may 
better be labeled comprehensive. 

Fr. White’s aim seems to be to dis- 
abuse us of narrow vision, faulty sur- 
mise and smug self-satisfaction. To this 
end he has not been afraid to make 
bold statements, to point out, for in- 
stance, in the “Prelude to the Five 
Ways” that these famous “proofs” of 
God’s existence are greatly misunder- 
stood, and that what they actually do 
show is that omnia abeunt in mysterium, 
leaving us with the certainty only that 
“there is an Unknown.” Nor has he hesi- 
tated to question our good faith in 
realms where it might seem most ob- 
vious: “Is it not possible that our desire 
for unity itself may spring from a state 
of mind which is radically schismatic, 
sectarian, selfish?” 

But to the thoughtful reader the au- 
thor has done more than this; he has 
given an invaluable example of the kind 
of Catholic thinking that will eventually 
dispel the scandal of a divided Christen- 
dom. 

Hence his God the Unknown should 
be read as a constructive parallel to 
Arnold Toynbee’s unacceptable but 
challenging views on the syncretistic re- 
ligion of the future: 

We are beginning to see better now 

what the Church of the Old Testa- 

ment and the earlier Christian 

Church understood quite well: that 

its own uniqueness consists not in 

substituting itself for, but in fulfill- 
ing, and even borrowing from and 


integrating, the inner content of 
the symbolism, myths, cults and 
spiritual techniques from outside 
the visible confines of Jewry and 
Christendom. 
We see better because of the great 
learning of Fr. White and those like 
him. J. Epcar Bruns 


THE WORD 


When they found all the publicans and 
sinners coming to listen to Him, the 
Pharisees and scribes were indignant; 
Here is a man, they said, that entertains 
sinners, and eats with them. (Luke 
15:1-2; Gospel for the third Sunday 
after Pentecost). 





It is clear from the Gospel evidence that, 
in addition to the infinite divine knowl- 
edge which Christ our Lord, being God, 
possessed by nature, and in addition to 
that effortless knowledge, known as in- 
fused, which is a pure gift of God to 
favored ones of God’s free choice, Christ 
likewise acquired knowledge by human 
experience in the fashion of any human 
being. 

Let us now notice that the New Testa- 
ment directs our attention to a particular 
aspect of our Saviour’s experimental 
knowledge, an aspect which is at once 
profound, mysterious and deeply con- 
soling. 

The pertinent text is found in the fifth 
chapter of the inspired Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Christ, during His earthly life, 
offered prayer and entreaty to the God 
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who could save Him from death, not 
without a piercing cry, not without tears. 
yet with such piety as won a hearing. 
Son of God though He was, He learned 
obedience in the school of suffering. . .. 

This scriptural passage is not only 
solemn and moving; it is astonishing 
The Son of God, we are assured, learned 
obedience. And how? In the school of 
suffering. 

Perhaps there is no single element of 
our Saviour’s mortal life so insistently 
emphasized in the New Testament—by 
Himself, by the xvangelists, by St. Paul 
—as His obedience. As everyone knows, 
what is termed our Lord’s hidden life is 
summed up by St. Luke in the solitary, 
celebrated sentence declaring Christ’s 
obedience to His earthly parents. Be. 
sides, our Redeemer’s entire life is re. 
peatedly described by Himself as a pro- 
longed, unwavering act of obedience tp 
His heavenly Father: What I do is ql. 
ways what pleases Him, says our Lord 
simply in John 8:29. St. Paul notes that 
the obedience of Christ was extreme: 
usque ad mortem, mortem autem crucis: 
an obedience which brought Him to 
death, death on a cross. 

In short, the Christ-life, from Incarna- 
tion to Ascension, was obedience, pure 
and simple. And then we are told that 
our Saviour learned obedience. And in 
the school of suffering. 

The reference, you see, is to the ex- 
perimental knowledge of Christ. Our 
divine Lord knows obedience not only 
as God knows all things, but as a man 
must know obedience: from the actual 
experience of actually obeying. And- 
bottomless mystery of the Word Incar- 
nate!—we see clearly from the awful 
prayer and entreaty that our beloved 
Saviour made in the dark Garden, when 
He turned in anguish to the God who 
could save Him from death, not without 
a piercing cry, not without tears; we 
see clearly that for Christ, too, obed- 
ience came to be a harsh and bitter and 
most costly thing. Our Lord has indeed 
learned obedience: He has learned in 
His humanity the feeling of it, the very 
texture of it, the burning, galling price 
of it. 

The more one reflects on the Incarna- 
tion the more one realizes that the com- 
ing of Christ among us has changed 
everything: Ecce, nova facio omnia: 
Behold, I make all things new. It will 
never be easy for any one of us, under 
given circumstances, to bend the stub- 
born will and defy the aching heart in 
complete obedience to God’s known 
will. But it is immeasurably easier so 
to do now that Christ has done as much, 
not without a piercing cry, not without 
tears. VINCENT P. McCorry, 5}: 
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TELEVISION 


Among the consistently interesting 
events that are available to viewers at 
this time of the year are baseball tele- 
casts. More genuine excitement can be 
generated in a nine-inning struggle be- 
tween two teams contending for the 
pennant than “Studio One” or “Robert 
Montgomery Presents” is likely to yield 
for the rest of the summer, 

Televising a baseball game is a task 
designed to drive technicians to distrac- 
tion. By its very nature, the game does 
not lend itself to easy coverage by the 
cameras. In a boxing or tennis match, 
the action takes place within a well- 
defined, predictable zone. Even a foot- 
ball game offers relatively minor prob- 
lems. Though football covers a large 
playing area, the crew televising a game 
éan, as a rule, do a satisfactory job by 
relying on a basic formula: follow the 
ball. 

But in baseball this is not enough. 
While the camera is concentrated on 
the pitcher and batter, a runner may 
streak suddenly from third base toward 
home. The director must be on the alert 
constantly to anticipate such unpredict- 
able developments. 

When a slugger like Stan Musial or 
Ted Williams comes to bat, the possibili- 
ties are almost limitless. The ball may 
be belted in any one of a number of 
directions, Just covering its flight is an 
achievement that is a great deal harder 
than it is made to appear. 

In the event that the ball, after being 
fielded, is thrown wildly beyond a base- 
man’s reach, it may go beyond the range 
of the camera that has been covering 
its flight. There may be an added prob- 
lem—whether to continue to follow the 
path of the ball, or to focus on the run- 
nér who is streaking along the base path. 

Occasionally the TV cameraman or 
director goes wrong and a key play is 
missed. Violent outbursts of displeasure 
can be expressed by viewers when a 
lapse of this kind occurs. But the aver- 
age crew covering a big league baseball 
game makes a minimum of these errors. 

A visit to a television control booth in 
a ball park is a fascinating experience. 
At Ebbets Field in Brooklyn, for ex- 
ample, the booth is situated in the back 
of the stands behind home plate and out 
of view of the playing field. 

In this darkened cubicle, the director 
and an engineer sit facing a row of 
television monitor screens, four of which 
are providing views of various parts of 
the field. Ralph Giffin, who directs the 
Brooklyn Dodger telecasts for New 
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NOTICE 


The Business Office of America, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., will be closed for vacation from July 12 to 
July 29. Only a small emergency staff will be in the office to 


handle urgent business. 





THE TABLE 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER & REVIEW 


Pro Ecclesia Dei, Pro Regina et Patria 


FOUNDED IN 1840 


NINEPENCE 





NORMAL WEEKLY CONTENTS 


Feature Articles: Five or 


six full-length articles on philosophy, 


politics, 


economics or the prejudices of the day. 


Book Reviews: 
Note Book: 


Six or eight columns of the latest books—Catholic and general. 


A page containing all sorts of soundings in the shallower and 


remoter waters of history and gossip. 


Correspondence: 


News, Notes & Texts: 


The columns where readers freely air their views. 


A feature which is probably the most concise and authoritative 


survey of world-wide Catholic activity. 


TALKING AT RANDOM 


CRITIC’S COLUMNS 


CHESS 





THE TABLET IS DIFFERENT 


Ts is the first thing you notice. It is 
unlike any other paper in America or 
elsewhere. It is traditional—and yet topical. 
It is English—and yet European. It is the 
oldest Catholic weekly in England but often 
as up-to-date as the day after tomorrow. It 
fuses a solid historical sense with a modern 
sensitivity. 


It is controlled and edited by laymen but 
it has the active support of the clergy; since 
its foundation it has been recognised as a 
responsible representative spokesman of clergy 
and laity alike. 


American readers, who are being collected 
in ever growing numbers, find THE TABLET 
the means of completing their information 
and their survey of current happenings— 
political and ecclesiastical—in Europe. Its 
format and size (1114 x 814) make it ideal 
for filing for future reference. 


In this space it is impossible to give but 
a brief picture of THE TABLET and its con- 
tents but we believe that trial subscriptions 
lead to consistent readership and so we offer 
to send you the paper for six months at the 
reduced rate of $3. 


You may not always agree with the points 
of view maintained but you will welcome the 
information and interpretation and you will 
find that you can be certain of reading some- 
thing interesting in every issue. 


Complete the form below now and post it 
with your own check for $3. 


THE TABLET 
128 Sloane Street, London, $.W.1. England. 


Please send me THE TABLET for six months. 
I enclose my check for $3. 


A specimen copy gladly sent if desired. 
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otices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR UNCON. 


SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic | 


explanation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank 
R. Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The 
Creighton University School of Medicine. 
Two dollars at your local bookstore or from 
Charles C. Thomas, Pubiisher, Springfield, 
Illinois. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 64%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, $.J., Holy Cross 


Mission. Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 








TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
New authors are welcome. Write today for Booklet 
C.A. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 3l1st St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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4 
EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered ; 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, te give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Q@ptometrists 

| Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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York’s station WOR-TV, watches them 
steadily and chooses the picture that is 
to be carried on the air, 

As a batter approaches the plate, the 
director will say, “take two,” indicating 
to the engineer that the picture being 
shot by camera 2, covering home plate 
and the pitcher’s mound, is to be trans- 
mitted. The engineer then presses a 
button and the viewers—sometimes mil- 
lions of them—see the pitcher, the bat- 
ter, the catcher and the umpire. 

If the batter hits the ball, Mr. Giffin, 
in a flash, must decide what camera is 
in the best position to follow the action. 
He may call for several views from dif- 
ferent cameras within a matter of sec- 
onds. He must remember also to keep 
in touch constantly with announcers and 
cameramen. In this way he is able to 
cover important off-field activities in the 
bullpen, the dugout or at other points 
in the park. And he must be sure that 
the commercials, which originate from 
another room in the stands, are shown 
on the screen according to a previously 
determined schedule. 

The TV director has a nerve-wracking 
job. The fact that baseball telecasts pro- 
vide so many moments of excitement is 
a tribute to him and the others who 
cover the games for viewers who expect 
perfection—at the very least. 

J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


SAINT JOAN (United Artists). It is en- 
tirely understandable that Otto Premin- 
ger should share the almost universal 
sentiment of fascination with the char- 
acter of Joan of Arc. It is also under- 
standable that, in making a film about 
her, he should turn to the widely ad- 
mired play by Bernard Shaw, which has 
never been screened before. Neverthe- 
less his experiment does not turn out 
too well. Shaw’s play is intellectual in 
tone and episodic and conversational in 
structure, leaving most of the action 
to take place off-stage. This approach 
is not suitable to the film medium. Con- 
verting the play into a movie with very 
few changes (except for cutting the 
text to less than two hours running 
time) makes it seem like a fragment of 
a fragment of Joan’s life rather than the 
whole story. 

Preminger’s most daring innovation 
was to cast an unknown teen-age actress, 
Jean Seberg, as Joan. Miss Seberg is 
apparently an intelligent girl who takes 
direction very well. At her best—e.g. 
when she is projecting the terror of 





a 17-year-old girl at the mercy of hostile 
politicians and churchmen—she makes 
us understand the real Joan’s physical 
plight more vividly than a mature actress 
would, On the other hand, she does not 
understand and consequently cannot 
convey sanctity, the quality which dis- 
tinguished Siobhan McKenna’s perform- 
ance in the recent Broadway revival of 
the play. 

The screen play is credited to Graham 
Greene. One of Greene’s contributions 
has been to remove or minimize Shaw’s 
more controversial interpretations. The 
speeches which describe Joan as the first 
Protestant and the first nationalist, for 
example, have been removed. And the 
fact that the Maid’s condemnation had 
political motivation, intensified by the 
presence of the massed troops of the 
Earl of Warwick, is pointed out with 
greater clarity in the film. In one minor 
point Preminger counteracts these con- 
cessions to orthodoxy by causing Finlay 
Currie to play the Archbishop of Rheims 
with an over-emphasized cynicism. 

Some of the other cuts are not so 
explicable. The film retains the exple- 
tive “Goddams” to describe the English 
but leaves out the speech which explains 
and mitigates its use, More important, 
it omits the play’s most moving vindica- 
tion of Joan: Brother Martin’s descrip- 
tion of her execution. 

Preminger’s direction is well thought 
out and on occasion creative. He uses 
the epilog tellingly as a “frame” for 
the film, opening with it and then cut- 
ting back and forth. The cut from War- 
wick’s reminiscences in the epilog to 
Joan in prison, for instance, is most effec- 
tive. There are many other examples of 
cinematic technique shrewdly employed 
on the essentially uncinematic material, 
notably the cross-cutting of the trial and 
the scenes of Warwick’s plotting. At 
other times, though, the limitations im- 
posed by the basically static script can- 
not be concealed. 

Except for young Miss Seberg, the 
cast is made up of seasoned actors. And 
except for Richard Widmark, who gives 
a highly mannered and not very con- 
vincing performance as the Dauphin, 
it was recruited in England where the 
film was made in old-fashioned, small 
screen black-and-white. By and large 
they are admirable: John Gielgud as 
Warwick, Anton Walbrook as Cauchon, 
Felix Aylmer as the Inquisitor and es- 
pecially Richard Todd as Dunois. Their 
performances contribute a great deal to 
a picture which, as almost any honest 
study of Joan would be, is well worth 
seeing but nonetheless something of a 


disappointment, [L of D: A-IT] 
Morra WALSH 
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Schools and Colleges 








Marvland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Wemen 


Holds membership in the North Central Asso- 
ciation ot Colleges. Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Registered 
tor teachers. Licensed by New York Board ot 
Regents. Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Science. Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquels 
located on the upper Mississippi. One hundred 
acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” ‘‘Hia- 
watha.” the 400.” 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 











New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences. pre-medical, journalism 


teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Fortv Minutes From New York City 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Conters A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial. Home Economics. Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CiTY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York. Ne Y. 

Also in Quebec City. Canada. Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. and 
84th St. New York. N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Daratory school under Christian 
a Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. -= og 
Tite for rer wag 

Box T, Oakdale L. I., New York 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character ne 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproef buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ae ae 
Newburgh, 





Pennsylvania 


CABRINI COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Beautiful building 
and extensive campus bordering Philadel- 
phia’s Main Line. For catalogue, address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College, Radnor, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical >ecretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 








Vocations 











BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 

College men and high-school 

graduates interested in the 

religious life can serve 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
ioreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 
Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








Graymoor Friars 


Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation your 
literature in regard to {[] Priesthood 
O +Brotherhood. 
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XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous lite dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
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If you are a father 





LL of a recent graduate 


You have made a big investment. Do you want to 
protect it? Keep that graduate reading. School lessons 
fade unless put into practice. 


AMERICA is an indispensable aid in making the 
transition from learning about living to living what 
you learned. 


2. of a nenly ordained priest 


You know how you feel about him—proud of him, 
grateful for him, confident that seminary training was 
thorough. Yet you know how much will be expected 
of him and how different are the complex realities 

in the world from the well-ordered life of the seminary. 


AMERICA will help him—with sermon material, 


discussion club information, balanced judgments on 
hotly debated topics and Catholic thinking on current 


problems. 





Please send a Gift Sub- 
scription to AMERICA Street 
for 


(Gift rate) 


OO 6 months ...$3.75 
till Christmas 


Enclosed find 
Bill me later 


Amer 1Ca 70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





